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PREFACE  AND  ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


This  exhibition  is  the  first  showing  of  Al  Held's  work  ranging  from  the  early  1950's  to  the  present.  It 
attempts  comprehension  insofar  as  several  paintings  from  each  loosely  defined  period  of  his  career 
are  included.  The  exhibition,  however,  has  concentrated  on  major  works,  many  of  which  are  extremely 
large.  A  few  important  paintings  have  not  been  included  because  of  the  technical  difficulties  of  extreme 
size  and  weight,  or  because  they  are  in  situ  (the  Albany  mural,  for  instance)  and  cannot  be  removed. 

The  essay  which  follows,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  attempt  to  be  comprehensive.  Bearing  in 
mind  that  Held  is  in  mid-career,  I  have  chosen  to  deal  with  his  work  from  a  spatial  perspective  rather 
than  to  place  it  within  the  context  of  recent  art  history.  Therefore,  I  have  not  discussed  his  painting 
in  relation  to  that  of  other  artists  like  Ellsworth  Kelly,  Frank  Stella,  Jack  Youngerman,  Ken  Noland  or 
Leon  Polk-Smith  who  have  been  considered  "hard-edge"  or  "minimalist"  painters.  Rather  than  working 
in  this  formalist,  non-illusionistic  manner,  prevalent  throughout  the  1960's,  Held  used  simple  reductive 
images  at  that  time  toward  a  complex  spatial  end.  This  essay,  which  is  about  space  and  how  Held 
uses  it,  is  only  one  way  of  looking  at  his  work.  I  have  chosen  it  because  I  am,  at  present,  interested 
in  how  certain  contemporary  works  of  art  relate  to  the  world  at  large  rather  than  to  other  recent  art. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  following  people  who  helped  to  realize  the  exhibition:  Irving  Sandler 
kindly  shared  his  own  notes  and  documents  on  Held  with  me;  Howard  Buchwald  made  invaluable 
suggestions  for  reference  sources  outside  the  field  of  art  history;  Tony  Robbin  took  the  trouble  to 
discuss  Held's  work  with  me  on  several  occasions;  Sylvia  Stone  provided,  from  memory,  missing 
information  that  would  otherwise  have  been  permanently  lost.  Tim  Yohn  once  again  provided  a  thought- 
ful, critical,  skilled  editing  of  my  catalogue  essay. 

At  the  Museum,  Mimi  Pichey  and  Nancy  Hughes  contributed  many  hours  to  the  organizational 
details  of  the  show;  Richard  Armstrong  meticulously  tracked  down  missing  photographs  and  informa- 
tion, organized  the  catalogue  material  and  chronology;  Pam  Adler  competently  and  energetically 
coordinated  every  aspect  of  the  exhibition. 

Andre  Emmerich  and  the  staff  of  his  uptown  and  downtown  galleries — especially  Ann  Freedman, 
whose  photographic  research  and  documentation  were  indispensible — were  extremely  gracious  and 
invaluable  in  locating  work,  writing  letters,  taking  photographs  and  ameliorating  the  difficulties  of  a 
major  exhibition  in  every  way. 

To  the  lenders  especially,  without  whom  the  exhibition  would  be  impossible,  I  extend  my  warmest 
thanks.  Al  Held  above  all  went  out  of  his  way  to  provide  dialogue,  provocation,  information  and  friend- 
ship throughout  the  many  months  of  work  prior  to  the  exhibition. 

M.  T. 
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Al  Held's  paintings  are  unorthodox,  eclectic,  controversial.  He  is  an  artist  whose  style  from  about 
1950  on  (when  he  abandoned  figurative  painting)  has  undergone  several  radical  stylistic  changes  with 
as  much  impunity  as  integrity;  in  no  instance  has  any  such  change  coincided  with  an  emergent  avant- 
garde  or  prevalent  popular  style,  nor,  for  that  matter,  have  any  of  Held's  changes  been  directed  against 
a  prevalent  style.  Each  one  results  from  the  evolution  of  his  personal,  conceptual,  functional  and  exis- 
tential attitudes  in  general. 

Three  major  (and  several  intermediary)  changes  have  occurred  in  Held's  work  from  the  middle 
1950's  on,  each  relating  to  an  essential  involvement  with  space.  What  is  seen  as  a  major,  abrupt  and 
even  arbitrary  change  in  style  around  1967  can  be  understood  as  intrinsic  to  his  non-formalistic  spatial 
concerns,  which  are  a  primary  content  of  his  work;  such  changes  of  style  mark  the  highlights,  or  codi- 
fications, of  his  contradictive,  exploratory  mode  of  thinking.  The  changes — from  the  thickly  encrusted 
black  and  colored  pigment  paintings  (1950-1959),  to  enormous,  flat,  brilliantly  colored  geometric  works 
(1960-1967),  to  black  and  white,  linear,  illusionistic  paintings  (1967-1974) —  are  to  his  oeuvre  what  the 
multiple  underpaintings  he  employs  are  to  a  single  finished  work.  Held  says  that  he  paints  and 
re-paints,  as  he  has  always  done,  until  he  has  exhausted  as  many  alternatives  as  possible.  Under  each 
painting  are  hundreds  of  major  and  minor  permutations  of  each  form.  In  the  geometric  works  of  the 
mid-1 960's,  the  buildup  of  pigment  is  often  more  than  fifty  layers  thick;  the  newest  canvases  are  also 
re-worked,  but  the  surfaces  are  sanded  down  so  that  evidence  of  the  permutations  is  no  longer 
obvious.  Each  painting  thus  constitutes  a  kind  of  frozen  moment  in  which  the  static  image,  like  the 
photograph  of  a  moving  object,  contains  in  it  the  moments  directly  before  and  after. 

Because  they  are  markings  on  a  two-dimensional  surface,  all  paintings  involve  space — optical 
space,  illusory  space,  conceptual  and  mathematical  space,  as  well  as  the  physical  space  which  the 
painting  occupies  as  a  tangible  object.  Paintings  are  part  of  a  world  in  which  space  is  primary,  essen- 
tial to  all  ontological  concerns.  For  instance,  E.  T.  Hall,  an  anthropologist,  found  that  twenty  percent 
of  all  the  words  listed  in  the  Oxford  Pocket  Dictionary  could  be  classified  as  referring  to  space.  "Virtu- 
ally everything  that  [people  are]  and  do,"  he  says,  "is  associated  with  the  experience  of  space.  [One's] 
sense  of  space  is  a  synthesis  of  many  sensory  inputs:  visual,  auditory,  kinesthetic,  olfactory,  and 
thermal."'  In  1901,  the  mathematician  Ernst  Mach  wrote,  "Every  sensation  is  in  part  spatial  in  char- 
acter .  .  .  Since  generally  a  plurality  of  elements  enters  into  play,  voluminousness  would  also  have  to 
be  ascribed  to  sensations."2  For  instance,  tones  of  pitch,  or  sound  sensations,  are  often  described 
spatially  as  "full,"  "thin,"  "hollow,"  "high"  or  "low."  Perception,  which  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
body  itself,  depends  upon  a  body's  being  situated  in  space,  occupying  it  and  being  surrounded  by  it; 
consequently,  perceptions  of  location,  color,  depth,  distance,  size  and  scale  require  spatial  reference, 
as  do  notions  of  movement,  duration,  ordering.  In  addition,  concepts  like  interior  and  exterior,  used 
as  formal  indications  of  physical  space,  also  refer  to  emotional,  psychological  and  metaphysical  states. 
Space  dominates  even  the  conception  of  time.  According  to  the  physicist  Max  Jammer, 

qualifications  of  time  as  "short"  or  "long"  are  taken  from  the  vocabulary  of  spatial  concepts. 
We  say  "thereafter"  and  not  the  more  logical  "thenafter";  "always"  means  "at  all  times";  we 
even  speak  of  a  "space"  or  an  "interval"  of  time;  "before"  means,  etymologically,  "in  front  of."3 

The  most  convenient  way  of  plotting  time  is  as  length,  so  that  even  time  becomes  a  geometrical,  thus 
spatial,  dimension. 

Held's  work  deals  with  space  in  unusual  ways.  Unlike  other  artists,  he  does  not  engage  it  as  a 
formal  mode  whose  mastery  might  leave  him  free  to  focus  on  other  concerns.  (For  instance,  in  the 


work  of  Barnett  Newman  or  Mark  Rothko  space  functions  at  the  service  of  a  metaphysical,  religious 
content;  for  Alfred  Jensen  or  Robert  Swain,  geometric  spatial  divisions  on  the  surface  of  the  picture 
plane — a  square  or  triangular  grid — enforce  the  use  of  color  as  a  primary  vehicle  for  content;  for 
Magritte,  spatial  illusion  sustains  the  symbolism  of  the  images.)  For  Held,  space  is  not  a  given  and  it  is 
never  taken  for  granted  in  his  work.  Rather,  the  formal  aspects  of  each  painting  are  used  to  explore 
spatial  concepts  themselves.  In  Held's  paintings,  space  is  content,  and  the  primacy  of  space  is  a  uni- 
fying factor  of  his  oeuvre  to  date. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Held  does  not  have  other  concerns,  only  that  these  concerns  are  most 
often  expressed  by  his  pictorial  means  of  confronting  space.  (I  use  the  word  "confront"  because  Held 
is  never  interested  in  what  he  already  understands;  thus  his  formal  explorations  do  not  conform,  for 
him  or  for  us,  to  what  is  known.  They  are  aggressive  modes  of  posing  problems  rather  than  finding 
solutions.)  Held's  attitudes,  as  expressed  through  his  work,  are  deeply  humanistic — intellectual,  philo- 
sophical, emotional  and  even  at  times  political. 

The  evolution  of  Held's  paintings  and  the  changes  which  mark  each  of  his  succinct  styles  to 
date  involve  a  progressively  sophisticated  understanding  of  spatial  concepts.  This  increasing  com- 
plexity parallels  the  development  of  the  individual's  conception  of  space  from  infancy  on,  a  develop- 
ment which  takes  place  in  three  successive  stages.  The  first  understanding  is  that  of  topological  space, 
that  is,  two-dimensional  space  relations  on  a  surface.  The  ability  to  deal  with  projective  space  is  a 
second  stage  of  growth  in  which  the  individual  is  able  to  comprehend  objects  perspectively,  or  in 
relation  to  a  "point  of  view."  The  third  stage,  that  of  euclidean  space,  involves  overall  relationships  in 
three  dimensions,  relationships  which  bear  on  "the  displacement  of  objects  relative  to  one  another."4 
This  long  process  of  development  begins 

with  elementary  sensori-motor  and  perceptual  activity,  then    [evolves]    into  symbolic   images, 
then  concrete  operations  and  eventually  abstract  or  hypothetico-deductive  operations.5 


Held's  work  similarly  develops  from  predominantly  topological  concerns  in  the  pigment  and 
geometric  paintings  to  an  extensive  exploration  of  projective  and,  more  recently,  euclidean  space. 
Recent  work  is  marked  by  multiple  points  of  view,  oblique  space,  shifting  perspectives,  optical  projection 
into  the  viewer's  space,  elimination  of  all  color  but  black  and  white,  and  the  absence  of  a  clearly 
defined  surface  plane.  It  is  of  such  visual  complexity  that  it  is  impossible  to  retain  an  eidetic  image 
of  a  single  painting.  The  work  has  clearly  changed  from  engagement  with  large  size  and  materiality, 
compelling  the  viewer  to  move  parallel  to  the  canvas  (or  to  back  away  from  it),  to  illusionistic  optical 
movement  in  and  around  the  picture  plane.  The  most  recent  work  (the  Solar  Wind  paintings)  is  moving 
in  the  direction  of  non-euclidean,  highly  abstract  spatial  concepts  which  suggest  the  problem  of  a 
fourth  dimension.  This  increasing  sophistication  in  Held's  work  creates  a  progressive  complexity  of 
meaning  on  a  metaphoric,  poetic  and  conceptual  level. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Held's  paintings  do  not  relate  to  many  aspects  of  the  material  and  existen- 
tial world:  they  participate  in  the  culture  from  which  they  came;  they  are  often  highly  individualistic 
in  their  specific  gesture  and  character;  they  contain  perceptually  and  stylistically  opposing,  irrecon- 
cilable forces  in  a  shifting,  precarious  balance,  both  in  certain  single  paintings  as  well  as  in  the  body 
of  the  work  as  a  whole.  These  and  other  aspects  of  Held's  work  are,  I  believe,  expressed  primarily — 
although  not  exclusively — by  spatial  modes,  for  ultimately  it  is  by  manipulating  space  that  it  is  possible 
to  manipulate  the  physical,  emotional  and  poetic  worlds  of  both  artist  and  viewer. 
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Held  was  born  in  Brooklyn  in  1928.  He  grew  up  through  the  Depression  with  strong  leftist  political 
views  and  little  formal  education.  He  worked  at  various  jobs  and  spent  most  of  his  spare  time  alone, 
"wandering  around"  and  going  to  the  movies  obsessively.  At  seventeen  he  joined  the  Navy,  and  two 
years  later,  back  in  New  York,  became  casually  involved  with  Folksay,  a  politico-cultural  group  of 
writers,  artists,  musicians  and  union  activists.  He  became  friends  with  the  Krushenick  brothers,  Nick 
and  John,  who  later  formed  the  Brata  Gallery,  a  cooperative  art  gallery  and  frame  shop  on  East  10th 
Street.  In  the  late  1940's  he  began  to  paint,  taking  courses  at  the  Art  Students  League  where,  like 
so  many  of  his  peers,  he  expressed  his  strong  political  interests  in  a  Social  Realist  style.  A  decision 
to  study  with  Siquieros  in  Mexico  was  subverted  when  Siquieros's  school  was  closed  down  just  as 
Held  was  about  to  leave  New  York.  Instead,  he  went  to  Paris  to  study  painting  on  the  G.I.  Bill  in  1950. 
At  the  Grande  Chaumiere,  his  work  continued  for  several  months  in  a  Social  Realist  vein,  mitigated 
only  by  a  deep  interest  in  the  work  of  Jackson  Pollock,  which  he  had  seen  at  The  Museum  of  Modern 
Art  before  leaving  New  York.  For  about  six  months  Held  painted  huge  figures  on  paper,  which  he 
tacked  up  around  the  walls  of  his  Paris  studio.  He  recalls  that  as  soon  as  one  of  these  paintings 
"worked,"  he  abandoned  a  figurative  style  and  turned  immediately  to  Pollock's,  using  a  drip  technique 
at  first.  Just  afterward  he  attempted  to  combine  what  he  felt  was  the  "total  subjectivity"  of  the  latter  with 
the  "total  objectivity"  of  Mondrian.6 

In  New  York,  Held's  political  convictions  had  contributed  to  his  rejection  of  American  ideology 
and  life-style.  In  Paris,  however,  he  was  part  of  a  completely  American  community,  largely  made  up 
of  ex-G.I.'s  like  himself.  The  three  years  in  Paris,  he  recalls,  were  idyllic  since  government  stipends, 
though  meager,  were  adequate  and  continual.  In  the  early  1950's,  moreover,  a  large  community  of 
American  artists  had  settled  in  Paris,  among  them  Ellsworth  Kelly,  Sam  Francis,  George  Sugarman, 
Milton  Resnick,  Jack  Youngerman,  Shirley  Jaffe,  Ken  Noland  and  Jules  Olitski.  At  this  time,  the  influ- 
ence of  Abstract  Expressionism,  or  the  New  York  School,  was  strongest  for  Held,  and  the  pigment 
paintings  of  1954  to  1957,  done  after  his  return  to  the  United  States,  are  the  most  obvious  indications 
of  this  influence.  Held  left  the  United  States  bitter  about  American  politics,  but  returned  in  1953  with 
a  more  optimistic  attitude,  looking  for  new  roots.  His  first  studio  on  East  Broadway  burned  down  after 
a  year,  destroying  almost  all  his  work  to  that  point;  he  moved  to  Hoboken  briefly,  then  spent  almost  a 
year  in  San  Francisco  and  returned  to  New  York  in  1955,  finding  a  loft  on  21st  Street.  He  began  to 
show  regularly  in  such  10th  Street  galleries  as  Brata  and  Tanager. 

When  Held  returned  from  Europe,  he  continued  to  be  affected  by  the  work  of  many  Abstract 
Expressionists,  among  them  Kline,  Newman,  de  Kooning  and  especially  Rothko.  The  last  was  suppor- 
tive and  encouraging,  and  Held  visited  his  studio  frequently  in  the  1960's;  he  recalls  that  Rothko 
pushed  him  to  find  his  own  mode  of  working  and  his  own  artistic  milieu  as  early  as  1954. 

Early  Flemish  painting  began  to  interest  Held  at  about  this  time.  Flemish  sharp-focus  realism 
and  love  of  precise  detail  are  pertinent  to  Held's  stress  on  the  "specificity"  of  forms  in  his  own  work 
at  the  time.  He  later  used  the  title  Flemish  for  a  series  of  black  paintings  in  1972,  when  he  was  already 
deeply  committed  to  projective,  perspective  space.  Illusionism  for  the  early  Flemish  masters  was 
employed  as  a  means  of  being  truthful  to  observed  reality;7  painters  like  Van  Eyck  and  Van  der  Weyden 
used  it  to  create  a  three-dimensional  space  in  which  objects  and  figures  could  be  precisely  situated, 
concrete  and  yet  ethereal.  The  work  of  these  painters  is  also  characterized  by  "the  persistence  of 
iconography,  to  which  was  added  the  persistence  of  certain  geometrical  forms  bound  up  with  it  by 
custom."8  Thus  the  composition  of  the  works  is  based  on  a  highly  sophisticated  geometric  order, 


using  pentagons,  the  golden  number,  and  rabatment  of  the  diagonals  of  the  square  and  rectangles.' 
Around  the  time  Held  became  fascinated  by  Flemish  painting,  he  had  established  his  own  iconography 
of  precise  geometric  forms — the  circle,  square,  triangle,  and  their  variations — and  the  orderly,  sys- 
tematic use  of  geometry  and  geometric  proportion,  the  pluralism  and  multiplicity  of  perspectival  view- 
point in  the  art  of  the  15th  century  provided  an  unusual  but  feasible  visual  source  for  his  own  thinking. 

Held's  later  work,  the  black  and  white  paintings  of  1967  on,  has  been  discussed  in  cubist  terms,10 
and  even  Held  once  referred  to  himself  as  an  "unreconstructed  Analytic  Cubist,""  because  his  focus 
has  not  been  the  space  within  the  picture  plane,  but  the  space  outside  it,  between  the  viewer  and  the 
canvas.  Cubism,  however,  splays  the  shattered  forms  of  the  external  world  out  in  space  so  as  to 
establish  a  clear  frontal  plane,  and  is  in  fact  the  direct  ancestor  of  "modernist"  theory,  in  which  the 
importance  of  the  surface  and  the  rejection  of  illusion  are  stressed.  Even  in  Cezanne,  the  geometry 
never  expresses  depth  or  perspective  space.'2  Consequently,  the  cubist  influence  on  Held's  work 
seems  rather  to  be  the  emphasis  on  those  multiple  and  simultaneous  points  of  view  that  Cezanne, 
Picasso,  Braque  and  Gris  explored  in  their  work. 

Leger's  cubic  forms,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  interest  Held  at  first.  While  most  of  the  American 
painters  in  Paris  in  the  1950's  studied  with  Leger,  Held  only  subsequently  became  sympathetic  to  his 
work.  In  a  1914  lecture,  Leger  spoke  of  the  "realistic"  value  of  a  painting,  by  which  he  meant  its 
independence  from  "all  imitative  quality"  and  its  rejection  of  literary  and  sentimental  concepts.13  Held 
similarly  referred  to  himself  in  the  1960's  as  a  "realist"  painter  for  analogous  reasons;14  he  was  at  that 
time  absorbed  by  making  work  in  which  exactitude  of  form,  rejection  of  decorative  qualities,  "speci- 
ficity," individualization  of  abstract  shapes,  and  concrete  structure  were  key  concepts. 

Held's  interest  in  architecture,  especially  urban  buildings,  is  another  constant  visual  influence 
and  one  which  has  obvious  consequences  in  the  monumental  size  and  scale  of  so  much  of  his  work. 
The  non-representational  quality  of  architecture  was  an  important  influence  for  many  of  the  Construc- 
tivists  and  Suprematists  working  in  Europe  between  1900  and  1920,  especially  Malevich  and  Mon- 
drian,15  with  whose  work  Held's  had,  at  one  time,  a  strong  affinity.  Of  them,  Mondrian  especially  was 
fascinated  by  the  changing  sequence  of  two-dimensional  viewpoints  he  found  when  moving  within  an 
architectural  construction;16  he  believed  that  his  own  paintings  "expressed  a  three-dimensional  reality 
whereby  the  whole  of  nature  was  to  be  conceived  as  essentially  a  series  of  planes."17  Le  Corbusier  and 
Ozenfant,  in  their  1920  treatise  Purism,  noted  that  "space  is  needed  for  architectural  composition;  space 
means  three  dimensions.  Therefore  we  think  of  the  painting  not  as  a  surface,  but  as  a  space. "K  Thus,  they 
continue,  "a  painting  surface  should  make  one  forget  its  limits,  should  be  indifferent."19  Malevich,  the 
Russian  Suprematist,  also  stated  that  "the  artist  (the  painter)  is  no  longer  bound  to  the  canvas  (the 
picture  plane)  and  can  transfer  his  compositions  from  canvas  to  space."20  Such  attitudes  about  the 
liberation  of  space  from  its  two-dimensional  confines  within  the  canvas  to  the  three-dimensionality  of 
illusion  and  architecture,  coming  from  abstract  artists,  are  especially  relevant  to  Held's  spatial  investiga- 
tions as  a  contemporary  non-figurative  painter. 

From  about  1920  on,  and  in  part  due  to  the  work  of  these  artists,  the  distinction  between  depicted 
and  actual  objects  in  painting  began  to  disappear,  cementing  the  relationship  between  architecture  and 
other  fine  arts.21  Held's  work  from  about  1961  to  1967  is  architectural  in  this  same  sense,  the  painting 
emphasizing  its  nature  as  an  object  by  means  of  heavy  pigment,  dense,  non-atmospheric  color,  and 
sheer  physicality.  From  about  1908  on,  architecture's  principal  esthetic  experience  was  that  of  a  spatial 
sensation  resulting  from  multiple  viewpoints  such  as  those  found  in  the  simultaneity  of  inside/outside 
views  in  Le  Corbusier's  Villa  Savoie;22  this  experience  parallels  that  of  looking  at  Held's  black  and  white 
paintings  of  the  past  few  years,  especially  works  like  Sour/7  Southwest  (1973)  in  which  the  shimmering 
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transparency  of  shapes  and  planes  is  so  refined  that  the  space  seems  to  reach  out  and  surround  the 
viewer  with  physical  sensation. 


The  pigment  or  textured  paintings,  which  Held  began  when  he  returned  from  Paris,  were  thickly  im- 
pastoed,  mostly  small  black  canvases,  with  absorptive  and  impenetrable  surfaces;  they  had  a  gestural 
quality  deriving  from  the  then  prevalent  Abstract  Expressionist  esthetic.  The  use  of  black  with  occa- 
sional white  highlights  in  this  very  early  work  anticipates  Held's  return  to  these  classic  opposites 
around  1967-68,  when  he  wanted  to  confront  more  complex  spatial  problems  without  the  unavoidable 
atmospheric  quality  of  color.  The  pigment  paintings,  which  later  incorporated  colored  slabs  of  paint, 
were  the  first  of  Held's  career  to  deal  with  topological  space.  Their  surface  is  so  physical  and  tactile 
that  it  no  longer  meets  the  common  definition  of  a  surface  as  the  boundary  of  a  space.23  The 
physical  immediacy  of  the  pigment  paintings  relates  them  to  what  is  known  as  haptic  perception, 
by  means  of  which  tactile  perceptions  and  movements  are  translated  into  visual  images.  Haptic  per- 
ception stems  from  motor  activity,  essential  to  the  most  elementary  perceptions,  and  is  a  prerequisite 
of  topological  spatial  understanding.  The  comprehension  of  shape  thus  is  first  brought  into  being  by 
actions.24  The  colored  pigment  paintings,  which  look  like  expressionist  jigsaw  puzzles,  render  the  sur- 
face physical  because  the  shapes  and  colors  are  impacted;  the  simplest  topological  relationships, 
those  of  proximity  and  separation,25  are  the  primary  concerns  of  these  works  and  the  earliest  of  the 
geometric  paintings  that  followed  them. 

The  influence  of  Jackson  Pollock  prompted  Held  to  "make  a  picture  out  of  color  rhythms,"  then 
to  "give  the  gesture  a  structure."26  The  inescapable  sense  of  atmosphere,  of  shapes  shifting  in  space, 
and  the  rhythmic  quality  of  these  paintings  bothered  him,  and  he  shitted  around  1960  to  the  use  of 
geometric  forms  in  which  the  gesture  was  greatly  reduced. 

The  paintings  from  1960  to  1961  are  transitional  works  in  which  Held  established  the  iconography 
he  has  employed  ever  since;  the  largest  and  most  cohesive  of  this  group  is  House  of  Cards  (1960). 
The  enormous  size  of  this  painting  and  a  major,  untitled  pigment  painting  of  1956  is  an  indication  of 
Held's  early  concern  with  movement  in  relation  to  the  work.  He  had  only  just  begun  to  talk  about 
wanting  the  painting  to  come  out  of  the  picture  plane,  to  invade  the  viewer's  space.  Cognizance  of 
coordination  between  object  and  subject  (the  painting  and  the  viewer)  is  primary  to  the  concept  of 
projective  space.  At  this  point,  however,  Held's  two  large  paintings  explored  the  viewer's  involvement 
by  forcing  lateral  movement  in  order  to  see  the  work. 

The  transitional  paintings  primarily  attempted  to  clarify  aspects  of  two-dimensional,  topological 
space  by  dealing  with  proximity  and  separation,  then  spatial  succession,  and  finally  enclosure  and 
continuity.27  House  of  Cards,  for  example,  separates  and  defines  geometric  forms  by  placing  them  in 
locative  space  (i.e.,  to  the  right,  left,  above,  below  other  forms)  along  a  shallow,  flat  surface  plane, 
so  that  the  geometry  remains  distinctly  topological;  the  bright  "taxicab"  colors  enforce  the  quality 
of  distinction  and  optical  resistance. 

In  1961,  a  more  deliberate  topological  quality  emerged  in  the  paintings.  Rather  than  tilting  the 
geometry,  Held  began  to  flatten  it  out  so  that  the  forms  shifted  into  an  elaborate  figure-ground  alterna- 
tion. The  most  striking  aspect  of  this  new  work  (Ivan  the  Terrible,  1961;  The  Big  A,  1962;  Genesis, 
1963)  was  the  precision  of  its  geometry,  and  it  was  this  aspect  which  became  emblematic  of  Held's 
style,  resulting  in  references  to  his  paintings  as  "Hard  Edge,"  "Minimalist,"  or  "Systemic."  The  ques- 


Upside  Down  Triangle.  1966.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  114  x  1( 
Collection  of  Sylvia  Stone. 
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tion  of  what  geometry  itself  is,  however,  may  help  to  place  the  work  in  a  more  general  context. 

The  origins  of  geometry  are  practical;  in  Neolithic  times,  when  agriculture  replaced  hunting  as 
a  primary  source  of  obtaining  food,  division  of  land  became  necessary. 

[People]  were  confronted  with  a  new  problem:  space  was  no  longer  merely  the  field  of  [their] 
activity,  but  a  reality  which  it  was  necessary  to  organize,  that  is  to  say,  first  of  all  to  master 
intellectually.  The  human  mind  addressed  itself  to  a  hitherto  unknown  task,  which  had  suddenly 
become  vital;  the  definition,  measurement,  and  division  of  space  in  accordance  with  general  and 
incontestable  rules.  The  science  of  geometry,  "the  measurement  of  the  earth"  .  .  .  was  born.28 

Thus  geometry,  at  first  functional,  evolved  of  necessity  into  a  language  by  means  of  which  one  could 
transmit  universal  concepts.  "Each  person  has  his  [or  her]  own  individual  intuitive  space,"  says  Mach. 
"Geometric  space  is  common  to  all."2' 

Nonetheless,  our  understanding  of  geometry  is  not  conceptual  as,  for  instance,  is  our  under- 
standing of  atoms  and  molecules;  geometry's  base  is  found  in  sensuous  or  physical  experience,30 
even  though  it  is  "concerned  with  ideal  objects  produced  by  the  schematization  of  experimental  ob- 
jects."3* For  example,  in  nature  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  straight  line  or  a  perfect  circle,  but  we 
nonetheless  think  of  perfect  geometric  forms.32  In  Held's  geometric  paintings  from  1961  to  1967  there 
are  also  no  straight  lines.  All  the  paintings  were  done  freehand,  and  the  lines  were  deliberately  but 
imperceptibly  skewed  or  bulged  to  create  a  spatial  warp  similar  to  the  effect  of  entasis  in  classical 
Greek  architecture.  The  slight  bulging  distortion  from  a  straight  line  in  a  column  made  it  architecturally 
stable  and  created  the  illusion,  looking  up  from  the  ground,  that  it  was  in  fact  straight.  Held  used 
distortion,  however,  not  to  flatten  the  forms,  but  to  try  to  force  them  out  towards  the  viewer's  own 
space.  Mach's  comment  that  "the  fundamental  assumptions  of  geometry,  to  which  experience  has 
led  us,  are  merely  idealizations  of  experience"33  seems  particularly  apt  with  regard  to  some  of  Held's 
simpler  geometric  paintings  like  Siegfried,  Acracropolis  and  Thalocropolis  of  1966. 

The  response  to  these  and  other  paintings  of  the  same  period  was  that  they  were  "tough," 
"aggressive,"  "muscular,"  despite  their  non-expressionist  forms.  This  quality  of  immediacy,  physicality 
and  material  experience  remains  strong  in  Held's  work  until  the  late  1960's.  In  part,  this  is  because  geom- 
etry itself  is  physiologically  based  on  the  three  directions  of  the  human  body,  above/below,  front/back 
and  right/left.34  The  relationship  between  geometry  and  the  representation  of  the  human  body  has 
been  explored  by  artists  for  centuries:  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  diagrammatic  figure  drawings  are  well 
known;  Rubens,  in  his  Theory  of  the  Human  Figure,  stated  that  "it  is  possible  to  reduce  the  elements 
or  principles  of  the  human  figure  to  the  cube,  the  circle  and  the  triangle";35  Cezanne's  theory  was  that 
nature  (including  the  human  body)  must  be  represented  by  means  of  the  cylinder,  sphere  and  cone.3* 

The  human  body  is  organized  on  a  vertically  symmetrical  axis.  As  the  body,  bound  by  gravity, 
is  balanced  by  an  even  distribution  of  weight  because  of  its  symmetry,  so  too  are  the  geometric  Dases 
of  paintings  organized  around  these  principles: 

It  is  on  weight  or  gravity  that  the  principle  of  the  scales  is  based,  and  a  pair  of  scales  held  even 
is  the  best  image  for  the  stability  of  the  parts  of  a  complex  whole  laid  out  on  a  single  plane — 
which  is  what  a  painting  is.37 

Held's  geometric  paintings  are  "weighty,"  or  subject  to  a  strong  gravitational  pull,  not  only  because  of  the 
materiality  of  the  surfaces  and  their  dense  color,  but  also  by  virtue  of  their  geometry.  Vertically  asso- 
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ciated  with  the  body,  for  instance,  is  used  to  express  psychological  attitudes  ("taking  a  stand"),  sym- 
bolic ones  (victory  and  defeat),  and  even  mystical  ones: 

The  vertical  .  .  .  has  always  been  considered  the  sacred  dimension  of  space.  It  represents  a 
"path"  towards  a  reality  which  may  be  "higher"  or  "lower"  than  daily  life,  a  reality  which  con- 
quers gravity,  that  is,  earthly  existence,  or  succumbs  to  it.38 

Horizontality,  on  the  other  hand,  represents  the  concrete  world  of  action.  Lying  down  means  "giving 
oneself  over  to  the  world"  or  succumbing  to  gravity;  horizontal  directions  are  paths  or  modes  of  move- 
ment along  the  surface  of  the  world,  forward  and  behind  as  opposed  to  up  and  down.39  Horizontality 
implies  traveling  along  a  path  in  any  one  of  an  infinite  number  of  directions,  along  a  single  infinite 
plane.  In  the  case  of  both  horizontal  and  vertical,  weight  and  gravity  are  their  structural  bases. 

Two  of  Held's  paintings  from  1966,  Siegfried  and  Acracropolis,  offer  a  comparison  between  hori- 
zontal and  vertical  modes  in  his  work.  Both  contain  an  almost  identical  image  (a  single  line  that  goes 
from  vertical  to  horizontal  to  vertical,  left  to  right,  top  to  bottom)  except  for  its  proportions.  Both  paint- 
ings are  maroon-red  and  white,  with  figure/ground  colors  reversed  in  the  two.  Siegfried,  with  a  white 
line  on  red  ground,  is  the  more  heavily  weighted  of  the  two,  not  only  because  of  its  greater  proportion 
of  colored  area  to  white,  but  because  of  its  horizontality.  It  hugs  the  ground,  the  horizontal  dimension 
of  the  line  being  greater  than  the  vertical;  its  title  implies  cultural — even  political — space  as  well.  (One 
thinks  of  the  Germanic  nature  as  being  "heavier,"  for  instance,  than  that  of  the  Greek.)  Germanic 
spatial  ordering  is  precise  and  hierarchical,  permanence  and  privacy  having  high  priorities.40  The  feel- 
ing of  the  painting,  similarly,  is  concentrated,  immutable,  precise,  whereas  Acracropolis,  whose  red 
line  on  a  white  field  has  a  greater  vertical  than  horizontal  dimension,  seems  airier,  loftier  in  feeling. 
The  presence  of  gravity  is  still  strong,  but  is  it  as  though  the  form  in  the  painting  were  aspiring  upwards 
from  a  firmly  rooted  base,  rather  than  being  pulled  down  by  gravity  or  by  its  own  weight.  The  name  of 
the  painting  derives  in  part  from  the  Liquitex  colors  Held  uses,  in  part  from  his  feelings  about  ancient 
urban  Greece.  Thalocropolis,  of  the  same  year,  is  similarly  aspirational  in  mood;  the  linear  form  is  not 
as  strikingly  vertical,  but  the  parameters  of  the  canvas  are. 

Bastion  (1967)  employs  the  same  iconography  of  a  bent  line,  but  in  this  case  the  dark  green 
path  hugs  the  edge  of  the  yellow  field  along  the  bottom  and  up  the  right  side,  stopped  only  at  two 
opposite  corners  by  a  small  square  of  white.  The  feeling  of  enclosure,  of  security,  of  a  fortress  keeping 
the  space  outside  the  canvas  at  bay,  is  striking.  In  Maltese  Cross  (1964)  a  black  line  completely  sur- 
rounds the  canvas,  making  small  incursions  into  the  central  space  at  four  points  midway  along  each 
side;  its  spatial  effect  resembles  a  medieval  tower,  having  a  minimum  of  structural  vulnerability  with  a 
maximum  of  visibility  from  within. 

The  paintings  with  Grecophilic  titles  (Greek  Garden,  a  56-foot-long  painting  of  1966,  is  another 
of  these)  use  gravity  in  much  the  manner  of  Greek  architecture,  where  weight  contributes  to  a  feeling 
of  permanence,  a  basic  experience  in  the  development  of  a  structural  world.  Because  the  perception 
of  topological  space  proceeds  from  tactile  perceptions,  the  object  is  sensed  as  permanent  in  relation 
to  the  perceptual  movement  of  the  viewer.41  Greek  Garden's  monumental,  basic  forms — the  circle, 
square  and  triangle — are  ranged  across  a  gigantic  expanse  of  white  canvas,  which  sits  almost  on  the 
floor.  None  of  the  three  forms  is  complete.  The  red  circle  is  cut  off  on  three  sides,  but  more  of  its 
ochre  border  is  visible  at  top  than  bottom,  so  that  it  appears  to  sink  into  the  floor  like  a  colossal  setting 
sun;  the  black  square  rests  on  the  lower  edge  of  the  canvas,  its  closure  at  the  top  only  implied;  the 
green  triangle,  with  its  yellow  center,  is  drastically  truncated  on  its  right  side,  and  all  three  exterior 
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points  of  the  triangle  can  be  sensed,  but  not  seen,  outside  the  physical  limits  of  the  picture.  None 
of  the  forms  touch  each  other,  so  that  the  concept  of  order,  or  sequence — another  basic  aspect  of 
topological  thinking — is  emphasized.  Architectural  spaces  are  created  by  the  weight  and  immutability 
of  the  three  forms,  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  movement  we  must  engage  in  in  order  to  even  see  the 
painting.  Greek  Garden  also  resembles  classical  Greek  temples  in  that  they  provided  very  little  interior 
space  in  comparison  to  most  religious  edifices  through  the  history  of  civilization.  Concentration  on  the 
exterior  of  such  classical  buildings  to  some  extent  expresses  topological  concerns;  as  E.  T.  Hall  sug- 
gests, the  Greeks'  most  important  contribution  in  this  respect  was  the  development  of  "real  sophistica- 
tion in  the  complete  integration  of  line  and  form  and  in  the  visual  treatment  of  edges  and  planes."42 
For  them,  the  ideal  was  to  combine  basic  geometric  form  and  mathematical  proportion,  producing  a 
flexible  visual  language  capable  of  nuance  and  combining  both  naturalistic  and  conceptual  modes  of 
representation.43  The  Greeks  were  also  more  advanced  in  sculpture  than  painting  because  the  former 
is  a  kinetic,  tactile  art,  more  primary  and,  at  least  perceptually,  more  primitive  than  the  latter.  These 
aspects  of  Greek  art  and  architecture,  even  if  not  consciously  articulated,  are  notable  in  Held's  paint- 
ings of  the  middle  1960's,  when  a  classicizing  influence  is  prevalent;  it  is  only  later,  in  the  black  and 
white  paintings  of  recent  years,  that  he  turns  to  a  more  romantic,  baroque  spatial  point  of  view. 

The  geometric  paintings  are  concerned  with  topological  relationships,  which  by  their  nature 
proceed  "step  by  step,  remaining  tied  to  each  shape  considered  as  a  single  entity  not  related  to  other 
shapes."44  Held's  insistence  on  the  "specificity"  of  forms,  on  investing  forms  with  a  kind  of  character 
which  makes  them  distinct  from  each  other  and  unique,  is  thus  an  aspect  of  his  topological  handling 
of  space;  so  also  is  the  impregnable  density  of  surface  and  color — forest  green,  ochre,  egg-yolk 
yellow,  maroon,  black.  Held  used  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  titles  beginning  with  "the"  (The  Big  A, 
1962;  The  Big  D,  1964;  The  Big  N,  1965;  The  Yellow  X,  1965)  to  make  the  forms  more  specific,  cutting 
them  off  or  reversing  them  so  that  they  become  completely  abstract.  The  Big  N  reads  as  two  tiny 
triangles  at  the  top  and  bottom  center  of  a  white  field;  reversed,  they  become  the  spaces  behind  a 
gargantuan,  volumetric  letter  form.  Alternation  of  the  figure/ground  relationship  changes  both  the 
character  of  the  letter  forms  and  their  optical  placement  in  space. 

According  to  the  physicist's  evaluation  of  the  spatial  world,  two  main  concepts  must  be  taken  into 
consideration.  The  first  is  "a)  space  as  the  positional  quality  of  the  world  of  material  objects";  the 
second  is  "b)  space  as  container  of  all  material  objects."45 

In  case  a),  space  without  a  material  object  is  inconceivable.  In  case  b),  a  material  object  can 
only  be  conceived  as  existing  in  space;  space  then  appears  as  a  reality  which  in  a  certain  sense 
is  superior  to  the  material  world.  .  .  .  These  schematic  considerations  concern  the  nature  of 
space  from  the  geometric  and  from  the  kinematic  point  of  view,  respectively.46 

It  has  been  suggested  by  Jammer  that  the  second  type  of  space  concept  did  not  develop  until  after  the 
Renaissance;  it  is  perhaps  the  positional  quality  of  objects  in  space  that  interested  Held  in  early 
Flemish  painting,  and  which  is  so  marked  in  the  letter  paintings  between  1962  and  1965.  Similarly, 
Held's  work  seems  to  have  moved  from  the  geometric  paintings  to  the  black  and  white  ones  not  only 
as  a  means  of  exploring  the  more  complex  dimensions  of  projective  and  euclidean  space,  but  also 
as  a  means  of  moving  from  a  geometric  experience  to  a  basically  kinesthetic  one. 

In  Mao  (1967),  one  of  the  last  major  paintings  before  his  most  decisive  stylistic  change,  Held 
superimposed  forms  on  top  of  each  other.  He  had  done  this  previously  in  a  simpler,  more  planar  way 
with  Dowager  Empress  (1965),  but  in  Mao  there  are  from  three  to  six  basic  overlappings,  depending 
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on  which  forms  are  read  as  figure  and  which  as  ground.  The  painting  is  still  firmly  grounded  in  a 
topological  mode,  but  because  of  its  superimpositions  it  confronts  one  of  the  most  advanced  aspects 
of  topological  space,  that  of  enclosure  or  surrounding.  When  factors  of  proximity,  separation  and 
sequence  (or  order)  are  incorporated — as  they  are  in  the  evolution  of  Held's  work  at  this  time — then 
enclosure  becomes  the  aspect  of  topological  space  which  most  suggests  or  approximates  the  notion 
of  three  dimensions,47  with  forms  partially  disappearing  behind  other  forms.  It  is  from  this  understanding 
that  Held  turned  to  the  black  and  white  paintings  the  following  year. 

Held's  method  of  working,  his  constant  repainting  which  remains  visible  in  the  geometric  pic- 
tures as  a  tough,  bubbled,  pockmarked  irregular  surface,  reflects  the  extent  to  which  topological 
concerns  are  based  on  operations  which  are  concrete  rather  than  abstract.  "Topological  space,"  says 
Piaget,  "is  wholly  inherent  to  the  object  and  consists  of  operations  worked  out  step  by  step."48  As 
Held's  own  work  has  evolved  over  a  period  of  time,  his  surfaces  have  become  less  aggressive.  The 
new  paintings  have  been  sanded  down  many  times  to  remove  the  traces  of  underpainting.  Geometric 
thought  as  well  is  active  and  constructive,  operational  rather  than  intuitive.49  It  seems  likely  that  in  the 
exquisitely  straightforward  geometry  of  such  paintings  as  Greek  Garden  or  Upside  Down  Triangle  Held 
might  instinctively  have  chosen  to  leave  evidence  of  such  an  operational  mode  on  their  surfaces.  A 
beautiful  description  of  the  act  of  thinking  itself  calls  to  mind  Held's  method  of  painting,  his  change- 
ability, his  constant  need  to  reevaluate.  Says  Merleau-Ponty: 

Thinking  is  man's  business,  if  thinking  always  means  coming  back  to  ourselves  and  inserting 
between  two  distractions  the  thin  empty  space  by  which  we  see  something  .  .  .  We  have  to  con- 
ceive of  a  labyrinth  of  spontaneous  steps  which  revive  one  another,  and  sometimes  confirm  one 
another — but  across  how  many  detours  and  what  tides  of  disorder! — and  conceive  of  the  whole 
undertaking  as  resting  upon  itself.50 


IV 

The  later  paintings  utilize  large  size  differently  than  those  done  prior  to  1967.  In  a  culminative 
work  of  the  earlier  period,  like  Greek  Garden,  Held  used  monumental  size  as  a  means  of  invading  the 
viewer's  space.  His  avowed  concern  at  that  time  was  not  pictorial  or  illusionistic  space,  but  "real" 
space  outside  the  picture  plane.  Monumental  size  achieved  the  desired  effect  and  it  was  just  after- 
wards that  he  turned  to  the  manipulation  of  projective  space,  just  as  he  had  abandoned  the  Paris 
figure  paintings  years  before  when  he  made  one  that  "worked."  Monumentality  created  tension  in 
paintings  that  stressed  relationships  on  a  surface  because  the  monument 

is  that  which  is  bigger  than  a  [person],  that  which  dominates  [one]  by  its  dimensions  and  mass — 
and  which  in  consequence  calls  for  an  attitude  very  different  from  the  simple  perception  of  an 
object.  A  monument  is  bound  up  with  the  space  which  surrounds  us  .  .  .  Monumental  art  requires 
not  only  vision  but  movement.51 

The  monumentality  of  Genesis  or  Greek  Garden  thus  allows  us  and  the  painting  to  share  the  same 
space.  Immensity  compels  the  viewer  phenomenologically  as  well,  since  the  necessity  of  physical  and 
psychological  engagement  results  in  an  intimate  dimension.  "Immensity,"  says  Gaston  Bachelard, 
"is  the  movement  of  motionless  man."52  These  earlier  paintings  were  more  aggressive  physically  than 
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optically,  whereas  the  black  and  white  paintings  break  through  to  the  viewer's  space  by  means  of  pic- 
torial illusion,  large  size  no  longer  being  necessary  to  that  end. 

All  of  the  works  from  1967  to  the  present  are  characteristically  uncentered,  asymmetrical,  percep- 
tually elusive;  they  are  linear  explorations  of  three-dimensional  forms  and  spaces.  Because  the 
borderline  surface  between  inside  and  outside  is  "painful  on  both  sides,"53  projective  spatial  images, 
which  cross  the  picture  plane  in  both  directions,  break  the  tension  of  the  surface.  The  intimate  dimen- 
sion of  "interior"  and  the  remote  dimension  of  "exterior"  reverse  themselves,  so  that  "intimate  space 
loses  its  clarity,  while  exterior  space  loses  its  void."54 

Black  and  white,  profound  opposites,  are  symbolic  of  the  reversibility  of  inside/outside  which 
allows  the  surface  disintegration.  The  absence  of  hue  (which  does  not  mean  the  absence  of  color 
sensation  or  suggestion)  supports  the  linear  mode.  Color  added  weight  to  the  geometric  paintings;  by 
eliminating  it,  Held  freed  himself  to  concentrate  on  forming  a  new  kind  of  painting  space. 

Projective  space,  the  second  stage  of  spatial  development  in  human  beings, 

begins  psychologically  at  the  point  when  the  object  or  pattern  is  no  longer  viewed  in  isolation, 
but  begins  to  be  considered  in  relation  to  a  "point  of  view."  This  is  either  the  viewpoint  of  the 
subject,  in  which  case  a  perspective  relationship  is  involved,  or  else  that  of  other  objects  on  which 
the  first  is  projected.  Thus  from  the  outset,  projective  relationships  presume  the  inter-coordination 
of  objects  separated  in  space,  as  opposed  to  the  internal  analysis  of  isolated  objects  by  means 
of  topological  relationships.55 

Thus  projective  space  takes  account  of  the  coordination  between  subject  and  object,  that  is,  "there  is 
a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  both  occupy  the  same  projective  space  extending  beyond  the  object  and 
including  the  observer  .  .  .  (since  this  space  envelops  what  geometricians  term  the  'picture  plane'  on 
which  the  subject  is  projected)."56  By  turning  to  projective  space,  Held  was  then  able  to  explore  "real" 
space  and  to  confront  a  new  series  of  problems. 

In  the  development  of  spatial  concepts  projective  relations  are  geometrically  more  complex  than 
topological  ones.57  The  function  of  projective  space  is  not  to  link  up  the  various  parts  of  the  object,  but 
to  link  together  all  the  innumerable  projections  of  it.  The  forms  in  Held's  paintings  evolve  analogously, 
so  that  from  the  beginning  the  black  and  white  paintings  contained  an  overlapping  network  of  geometric 
forms.  The  1967-68  B/W  group  consists  mostly  of  cubes  and  rectangles  in  which  the  lines  are  of  the 
same  width.  Whereas  the  colored  geometric  paintings  employed  a  reversible  figure/ground  illusion, 
these  works  employ  a  reversible  perspective  illusion.  The  canvases  contain  as  few  as  four  basic  figures 
(B/W  XVII)  to  upwards  of  twenty-five  (B/W  XII).  In  all  of  them,  the  perspective  vantage  points  are  oblique 
and  changeable;  they  can  be  entered  optically  from  above,  below,  or  either  side  depending  upon  what 
portion  of  the  painting  is  focused  on.  The  impact  of  these  and  subsequent  black  and  white  canvases  is 
one  of  contradictory,  counterbalanced  information.  The  multiplicity  of  vantage  points,  the  impossibility 
of  selection,  the  complete  absence  of  a  gestalt  or  holistic  reading  are  in  striking  contrast  to  the  previous 
work.  It  is  an  unexpected  change,  and  one  which  has  led  to  the  use  of  the  word  "protean"  for  Held's 
paintings. 

The  term,  taken  from  the  figure  in  Greek  mythology  known  for  his  ability  to  change  shapes,  was 
popularized  by  Robert  Jay  Lifton  in  Boundaries,  his  1969  study  of  contemporary  cultural  and  psycho- 
logical changes  in  our  society.  The  protean  character,  according  to  Lifton,  is  marked  by  an  inability  to 
commit  oneself  to  a  single  form,  and  "an  insistence  upon  the  continuous  psychic  re-creation  of  the 
self  ...  an  interminable  series  of  experiments  and  explorations  .  .  .  each  of  which  can  readily  be 
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Albany  Mural.  1971.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  144"  x90'.  Empire  State  Plaza,  Albany,  New  York.  ©  State  of  New  York  1974. 


abandoned  in  favor  of  still  new  psychological  quests."58  The  protean  sensibility  is  also  marked  by 
"fluid,  liberating,  confusing,  revitalizing  personal  boundaries.""  In  part,  such  cultural  descriptions  are 
apt  with  regard  to  Held's  work  and  method.  Lifton's  analysis  of  the  anxiety  caused  by  life  in  a  society 
constantly  threatened  by  nuclear  destruction  is  that 

there  is  a  very  real  sense  in  which  the  world  itself  has  become  a  "total  environment,"  a  closed 
psychic  chamber  with  continuous  reverberations  bounding  about  chaotically  and  dangerously.  The 
symbolic  death  perceived,  then,  is  this  combination  of  formlessness  and  totality,  or  the  inadequacy 
of  existing  forms  and  imprisonment  within  them.  The  boundaries  of  the  environment  are  felt  to  be 
in  one  sense  absolute,  in  another  non-existent.60 

Northwest,  Northeast,  and  other  paintings  in  this  1972-73  group  bear  strong  resemblance  to  this 
cultural  description  because  of  their  sonorous,  elusive  quality,  the  tension  between  the  limits  of  the 
canvas  and  the  infiniteness  of  the  pictorial  space,  and  our  inability  to  retain  so  many  visual  events  at 
once.  Moreover,  Held  has  remarked  in  conversation  that  everything  he  does  is  "based  on  anxiety.  I've 
never  been  able  to  accept  any  mark  without  testing  its  limitations  and  going  through  every  possible 
permutation."  His  sensibility,  he  points  out,  is  "synthetic  rather  than  naturalistic." 

Just  as  Lifton  used  the  term  protean  to  describe  cultural  and  political  attitudes  of  synthesis, 
Oswald  Spengler  in  Decline  of  the  West  (1918)  also  described  a  new,  synthetic  mode  of  architecture, 
pertinent  to  the  specific  architectonic  character  of  Held's  paintings  after  1967: 

All  Classical  building  begins  from  the  outside,  all  Western  from  the  inside  .  .  .  there  is  one  and 
only  one  soul,  the  Faustian,  that  craves  for  a  style  which  drives  through  walls  into  the  limitless 
universe  of  space,  and  makes  both  the  exterior  and  the  interior  of  the  building  complimentary 
images  of  one  and  the  same  world-feeling  .  .  .  The  Faustian  building  has  a  visage,  and  not  merely 
a  facade.6' 

What  in  sociology  might  be  called  protean  and  in  architecture  Faustian,  in  the  history  of  painting  most 
closely  resembles  an  illusionistic  baroque  mode.  Veronese,  for  instance, 

manipulates  the  spectator's  eye  as  he  wishes,  placing  it  .  .  .  according  to  his  fancy;  or,  more 
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exactly,  he  transforms  the  spectator  into  an  Argus  with  a  hundred  eyes  that  roam  over  the  canvas 
in  all  directions  at  once." 

In  1970  and  1971  Held  complicated  the  structure  of  his  paintings  by  slightly  varying  the  width  of 
the  lines  in  them.  These  series,  with  quasi-biblical  or  Egyptian  sounding  titles  (Phoenicia,  Promised 
Land,  Eusopus,  Black  Nile,  Noah's  Focus),  incorporate  curvilinear  forms  in  addition  to  rectangular  and 
cubic  ones.  Whereas  in  the  1967-69  black  and  white  paintings  the  forms  ambiguously  project  into 
space,  these  newer  works  begin  to  imply  a  further  progression  from  projective  spatial  geometry  (which, 
as  Gibson  notes,  "carries  most  of  the  information  about  the  world"63)  to  euclidean  geometry,  in  which 
forms  not  only  have  perspective  in  relation  to  the  viewer's  point  of  view,  but  in  relation  to  each  other  as 
well.  Thus,  Promised  Land  contains  cubes  in  front  of  cubes,  seen  from  different  angles  and  at  once,  and 
doughnut-like  circular  shapes  through  which  rectangles  pass.  The  Black  Nile  and  MO-T  groups  use 
triangles  and  ellipses  as  well. 

Promised  Land  and  Noah's  Focus  I,  II  and  ///  are  the  largest  paintings  Held  did  between  1970  and 
1971,  and  they  provide  insight  into  some  of  the  issues  presented  by  the  untitled  96-foot  mural  commis- 
sion for  the  Albany  Mall  in  1971-72.  On  occasion  Held  has  returned  to  twenty-  and  thirty-foot-long 
paintings,  but  now  size  has  a  different  intent  and  meaning. 

Promised  Land  and  the  Noah's  Focus  paintings  give  the  feeling  of  progressive  movement,  but  it  is 
not  lateral  movement  along  the  surface.  The  interaction  between  the  viewer's  actual  change  of  vantage 
point  and  the  illusionistic  change  of  vantage  point  created  perspectively  in  the  paintings  results  in  a 
spatial  dimension  involving  duration — not  simply  the  amount  of  time  spent  moving  in  relation  to  the 
canvas,  but  the  quality  of  the  time  required  to  visually  perceive  it.  The  forms  are  so  rich  and  have  so 
many  spatial  readings  that  the  eye  must  constantly  adjust,  move,  re-focus;  at  the  same  time,  the  body 
must  move  laterally  in  order  to  allow  a  successive  (and  the  only  possible)  reading  of  the  forms.  The  titles 
of  the  paintings  imply  a  highly  complex  kind  of  spatial  movement,  if  we  accept  the  hierarchy  of  "orient- 
ing systems"  proposed  by  perceptualists  like  Ralph  Gibson.  They  are,  progressively,  1)  orientation  to 
the  earth,  or  gravity,  2)  orientation  of  the  body  as  a  whole  to  the  earth  as  a  whole,  3)  time  to  time 
oriented  locomotion  or  movement  toward  a  goal  and  4)  geographical  orientation,  or  movement  toward 
a  goal  over  great  distances.64  The  painting  titles  suggest  not  only  the  effort  to  achieve  a  difficult  geo- 
graphical goal,  but  a  psychological  and  historical  one  as  well.  Their  large  size,  which  adds  the  dimen- 
sion of  duration,  thus  seems  particularly  apt. 
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The  Albany  mural  most  closely  resembles  a  classical  frieze  in  concept  and  impact.  It  has  more 
rhythm  than  composition,  which  relates  it  to  music  or  dance  and  implies  an  infinite  extension  of  its 
geometric  interplays  because 

in  a  frieze  that  unrolls  across  a  wall  like  a  ribbon,  the  parallel  hoizontal  limits  exert  pressure  on 
the  contents,  though  letting  them  escape  to  right  and  left.  So  a  frieze  is  already  a  frame,  but  a 
frame  that  is  open  on  two  sides,  a  frame  that  holds  the  forms  above  and  below  only;  and  the 
freedom  it  gives  them  at  the  sides  is,  as  it  were,  an  invitation  to  movement.65 

The  use  of  time  as  a  deliberate  formal  element  in  Held's  work  of  this  period  parallels  the  more  general 
spatial  development  of  human  beings;  it  is  also  at  the  point  that  the  individual  completes  the  perceptual 
framework  for  a  euclidean  system  that  he  or  she  also  completes  an  understanding  of  a  system  of  time, 
that  is,  the  coordination  of  movements  and  speeds.66 

The  change  from  a  projective  to  a  euclidean  system  is  not  as  sharply  marked  in  Held's  work  as 
the  change  from  topological  to  projective  space;  neither  is  it  as  strongly  differentiated  in  human  devel- 
opment, since  both  projective  and  euclidean  relations  stem  from  equally  complex  basic  notions  that 
develop  together  and  are  mutually  interdependent.67  However,  the  euclidean  spatial  concept,  i.e.,  the 
geometry  of  objects, 

introduces  the  factor  of  measurement  by  passing  from  one  object  to  another  or  around  the  pe- 
riphery of  an  object.  It  thus  brings  movement  or  displacement  to  bear  on  the  object  as  such,  pass- 
ing beyond  the  confines  of  topology  in  which  only  movements  of  the  observer  are  taken  into 
account.68 

The  change  can  be  marked  approximately  by  the  renewed  exploration  of  large  size  and  the  variation  of 
linear  widths  that  entered  Held's  work  around  1971. 

The  Black  Nile  paintings,  which  were  begun  that  year  and  ran  intermittently  through  to  1974,  con- 
tain white  lines  on  a  black  field;  the  lines  in  the  earliest  ones  are  of  the  same  width  and  in  the  most 
recent  are  so  sharply  varied  that  the  thinnest  of  them  seem  to  be  incised  rather  than  painted.  The 
Egyptian  feeling  of  the  titles — although  some  also  refer  ambiguously  to  towns  or  streams  in  upstate 
New  York — indicates  still  another  kind  of  spatial  organization.  The  early  Egyptian  experience  of  space, 
according  to  Hall,  was 

apparently  more  with  the  correct  orientation  and  alignment  of  their  religious  and  ceremonial 
structures  in  the  cosmos  than  with  enclosed  space  per  se.  The  construction  and  the  precise 
orientation  of  pyramids  and  temples  on  a  north-south  or  east-west  axis  had  magic  implications 
designed  to  control  the  supernatural  by  symbolically  reproducing  it.  The  Egyptians  had  great 
interest  in  sight  lines  and  plane  surfaces.  We  also  note  in  Egyptian  murals  and  paintings  that  .  .  . 
time  is  segmented.  There  is  no  way  of  telling  whether  one  scribe  in  a  room  is  doing  twenty  differ- 
ent things  or  twenty  different  scribes  are  going  about  their  business.69 

In  Held's  paintings,  as  in  Egyptian  murals,  there  is  no  gestalt.  The  movement  of  the  eye  across  the 
canvas  transforms  the  perceptual  field  from  one  group  of  relationships  into  another,  segmenting  time 
in  an  abstract  format  and  affording  the  permutation  of  forms  both  within  and  across  a  space.  The 
ambiguity  of  number  in  Egyptian  reliefs  becomes,  in  Held's  paintings,  a  situational  ambiguity  of  forms. 
Between  the  first  and  the  last  of  the  Black  Nile  series  is  a  substantial  group  of  works  with 
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geographically  oriented  titles,  a  series  which  continues  to  explore  euclidean  spatial  concepts  by  situat- 
ing forms  within  forms  within  forms.  Once  again  the  titles  imply  an  abstractly  directional  space  which 
has  no  geographic  goal.  The  directions  of  nature  indicate  qualitative  differences  in  our  experience  of 
them.  Because  the  east  is  the  origin  of  light,  it  is  also  the  source  of  life;  conversely,  the  setting  sun  of 
the  west  symbolizes  "the  terrors  of  death.  Thus  the  cardinal  points  since  remote  times  have  been  given 
prime  importance  among  the  factors  determining  the  structure  of  the  world."70 

The  Black  Nile  series  and  the  Jupiter  paintings  of  1973  are  among  the  most  fragile  and  ethereal 
Held  has  ever  done.  They  have  almost  no  weight  at  all,  but  are  transluscent  and  atmospheric.  The 
geometry  is  so  subtle  that  it  no  longer  thrusts  aggresively  into  space.  Even  the  constant  perceptual 
shifts  and  counterbalances  are  subdued.  Rather,  these  paintings  begin  to  suggest  a  pure,  abstract, 
conceptual  space,  one  that  is  non-euclidean  and  four  dimensional.  Non-euclidean  geometry,  developed 
in  the  19th  century  and  furthered  by  Einstein's  theory  of  relativity,  substituted  "the  former  idea  of  lumps 
of  matter  in  a  three-dimensional  space  with  a  series  of  events  in  a  four-dimensional  time-space.""  The 
Jupiter  group  and  especially  the  newest  Solar  Wind  paintings  have  almost  no  physical  presence;  they 
have  an  intense,  shimmering  light,  a  sensation  of  color  without  its  actual  use,  and  a  kind  of  magnetic 
energy  that  denies  the  force  of  gravity. 

The  Solar  Wind  paintings  are  linked  to  other  non-visual  events  by  tiny  black  circles,  squares  and 
triangles  scattered  throughout  them.  Sometimes  they  are  situated  at  the  interstices  of  a  geometric 
figure,  sometimes  in  the  spaces  between  forms.  They  act  as  energy  sources,  visually  resembling  sys- 
tems of  notation  for  sound  or  movement  patterns.72  Held  became  attracted  to  the  idea  of  radio  astronomy 
several  years  ago  because  it  was,  in  his  words,  "non-perceptual,  that  is,  physical  objects  can  only  be 
seen  by  being  heard."  Inversely,  Held's  own  visual  notation  acts  to  provide  the  resonance  of  an  auditory 
experience.  (A  relationship  between  the  sensations  of  sound  and  space  was  mentioned  earlier,  a  rela- 
tionship caused  in  part  by  the  sensation  of  volume  accompanying  a  tone,  as  well  as  by  the  possibility  of 
localizing  sound  sources.)  Just  as  a  dancer,  reading  two-dimensional  choreographic  notation,  can  visu- 
alize a  complex  movement  pattern  in  time  and  space,  or  as  a  conductor  reads  a  score  and  "hears"  the 
music,  so  too  do  Held's  diagrammatic  notations  suggest  events  in  a  real  space-time  continuum. 

Held's  iconography  remains  one  of  geometry,  but  it  now  resembles  the  non-euclidean  system 
by  which  representational  geometry  has  become  an  integrated  system  of  transformations.73  Held's 
earlier,  herculean  efforts  to  involve  each  painting  with  the  real  space  outside  it,  with  our  space,  neces- 
sitated a  rejection  of  illusionism  in  order  to  make  space  physical.  His  newest  work  adds  the  dimension 
of  notation,  visually  non-illusionistic  in  itself,  as  a  means  of  making  space  conceptual,  intellectual, 
abstract  and  magical. 

Gaston  Bachelard,  in  The  Poetics  ot  Space,  discusses  how  the  past  is  erased  in  order  to  confront 
what  is  new.  "Knowing"  is,  he  says,  "accompanied  by  an  equal  capacity  to  forget  knowing,  [which  is] 
not  a  form  of  ignorance  but  a  difficult  transcendence  of  knowledge."  Thus  work  becomes  a  continuous 
beginning,  "an  exercise  in  freedom."74  So  too,  Al  Held,  by  the  willful  rejection  of  what  is  known,  has 
kept  his  work  free,  allowing  a  multiplicity  of  truths — visual,  emotional,  intellectual — to  compete  for  the 
same  place,  same  space,  same  time. 
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Fragment  ol  a  Dream  ol  God's  1950  Oil  on  masomte  20  x  30" 
Collection  of  the  artist. 
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Untitled.  1953.  Oil  on  canvas.  72  x  461/2 ' 
Collection  of  the  artist. 


Untitled.  1957-58.  Oil  on  canvas.  66 Vi  x  48" 
Collection  of  Mara  Held. 
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Untitled.  1 956.  Oil  on  canvas.  1 08  x  1 92" 
Collection  of  Mara  Held. 
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Untitled.  1960.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  50  x  45' 
Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Sandler. 
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Untitled.  1960.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  114x192". 
Collection  of  the  artist. 
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House  ot  Cards.  1960.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  114  x  288". 

Collection  of  the  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art;  Gift  of  Mrs.  George  Poindexter,  New  York. 
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Untitled.  1 961 .  Acrylic  on  canvas.  84  x  60" 
Whereabouts  unknown. 
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Untitled.  1 961 .  Acrylic  on  canvas.  114x1 80" 
Collection  of  Mara  Held. 
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Untitled.  1961.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  82  x  66V2". 

Collection  of  the  Greenville  County  Museum  of  Art,  Greenville,  South  Carolina; 

Gift  of  the  Arnold  and  Kate  Maremount  Foundation 
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Untitled.  1961.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  106x94". 
Collection  of  Sam  Francis. 

Opposite:  The  Y  and  the  I.  1961.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  144  x  114" 
Private  collection,  Solothurn.  Switzerland 
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/  Beam.  1 961  -62.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  1 44  x  1 92' 
Collection  of  Mara  Held. 
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Untitled.  1962.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  72  x  48". 
Collection  of  Renee  and  Maurice  Ziegler. 
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Installation  view  of 

"Two  Decades  of  American  Painting"  at  the 

National  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  Tokyo,  1967. 

Left:  Maltese  Cross.  1964.  Right:  The  Big  A.  1962. 

Acrylic  on  canvas.  114x1 68". 

Galerie  Renee  Ziegler,  Zurich. 
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Genesis.  1963.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  114  x  336". 
Collection  of  the  Kunstmuseum,  Basel,  Switzerland. 
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Triangle,  Circle.  1963.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  60  x  36" 
Collection  of  U.  H.  Vollenweider. 
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Number  6.  1 962.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  72  x  66". 
Collection  of  Walter  Netsch. 
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The  Red  Gull.  1964.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  96  x  72". 
Collection  of  Mara  Held. 

Opposite:  The  Big  D.  1964.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  144  x  114' 
Collection  of  Sylvia  Stone. 
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Circle  and  Triangle.  1964.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  144  x  336". 

Collection  of  the  artist. 
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The  Purple  Triangle.  1964.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  70  x  48" 
Poindexter  Gallery,  New  York. 
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Black  Angel.  1964.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  96  x  72" 

Collection  of  Edith  Hafter. 
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Opposite:  Ivan  the  Terrible.  1 961 .  Acrylic  on  canvas.  1 44  x  1 1 4" 
Collection  of  Sylvia  Stone. 

The  White  Goddess.  1965.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  96  x  72". 
Collection  of  Otto  Dobermann. 


Dowager  Empress.  1965.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  96  x  72". 
Collection  of  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York. 
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Untitled.  1965.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  108  x  76" 
Collection  of  Mara  Held. 
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The  Yellow  X.  1 965.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  1 44  x  1 ! 
Collection  of  Sylvia  Stone. 
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Greek  Garden.  1966.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  144  x  672' 
Collection  of  the  artist. 
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Middle  Yellow.  1966.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  70  x  48" 
Collection  of  Renee  and  Maurice  Ziegler. 


Opposite:  The  Big  N.  1965.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  108  x  108" 
Collection  of  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York. 
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Siegfried.  1 966.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  1 14  x  192' 
Collection  of  Mara  Held. 
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Thalocropolis.  1966.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  84  x  72". 
Collection  of  the  artist. 
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Helena.  1966.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  84  x  72" 
Collection  of  Leon  and  Sue  Green. 
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Echo.  1966.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  84  x  72' 
Collection  of  the  artist. 
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Opposite:  Bastion.  1967.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  114x114" 
Collection  of  Sylvia  Stone. 

Acracropolis.  1966.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  84  x  72". 

Collection  of  the  artist. 
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Mao.  1967.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  114x114' 
Collection  of  Mara  Held. 


Happy  New  Year.  1967.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  48  x  36". 
Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Sanfield. 


Circle  and  Two  Squares.  1967.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  48  x  40" 
Collection  of  Robert  and  Janet  Kardon. 
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Untitled.  1967.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  114x  144'' 
Collection  of  the  artist. 
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Untitled.  1967.  Charcoal  and  acrylic  on  canvas.  1 14  x  144". 
Collection  of  the  artist. 
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Untitled.  1967.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  114  x  144' 
Collection  of  the  artist. 
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8/ WW.  1967-68.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  114x114' 
Collection  of  the  artist. 
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Installation  view  of  "Al  Held"  at  the  Institute  of  Contemporary  Art,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  1968. 
Includes  in  center:  B/W  IX.  1967.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  1 15  x  136V2 ".  Collection  of  the  artist. 
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Installation  view  of  "Al  Held"  at  Andre  Emmerich  Gallery,  New  York,  1968. 

Left:  B/W  XV.  1968.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  96  x  120".  Collection  of  the  Treadwell  Corporation,  New  York. 

Right:  B/W  XIII.  1968.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  96  x  72".  Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bagley  Wright. 
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B/W  XII.  1968.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  50  x  60" 
Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sydney  Lewis. 
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Eusopus  I.  1969.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  1 1 4  x  144" 
Collection  of  Mara  Held. 
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Phoenicia  II.  1969.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  48  V2  x  48V2' 
Collection  of  the  Cleveland  Trust  Company,  Ohio. 
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Installation  view  of  "Al  Held" 

at  Andre  Emmerich  Gallery,  New  York,  1970. 

Left:  Promised  Land.  1969-70. 

Center:  Phoenicia  IX.  1969.  1 14  x  144". 

Collection  of  Mrs.  Albert  List. 
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Phoenicia  V.  1969.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  96  x  132" 
Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Ellenburg. 
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Promised  Land.  1 969-70.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  1 1 4  x  240" 
Collection  of  Mara  Held. 
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Noah's  Focus  III.  1971.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  126x360' 
Collection  of  Mara  Held. 


Noah's  Focus  II.  1970.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  138  x  300' 
Collection  of  Sylvia  Stone. 
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Installation  view  of  "Al  Held"  at  Andre  Emmerich  Gallery,  New  York,  1972. 

Left:  Black  Nile  III.  1971.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  114  x  114".  Collection  of  Dr.  Schnyder. 

Right:  Noah's  Focus  I.  1970.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  138  x  300". 

Andre  Emmerich  Gallery,  New  York. 
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Stratus  /.  1 971 .  Acrylic  on  canvas.  96  x  84 
Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Green. 
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MO-T-7.  1971 .  Acrylic  on  canvas.  30  x  41 ' 
Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Demant. 
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Black  Nile  II.  1971.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  90  x  90' 
Jared  Sable  Gallery,  Toronto. 
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Eusopus  II.  1 971 .  Acrylic  on  canvas.  1 38  x  1 68" 
Collection  of  Sylvia  Stone. 
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Installation  view  of  "Al  Held"  at  Andre  Emmerich  Gallery,  New  York,  1972. 

Left:  Stratus  III.  1971.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  1 14  x  144".  Andre  Emmerich  Gallery,  New  York. 

Right:  Float  Free.  1 971 .  Acrylic  on  canvas.  72  x  72". 

Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Holtzman. 
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Installation  view  of  "Al  Held"  at  Andre  Emmerich  Gallery,  New  York,  1972. 

Left:  Skywatch.  1 972.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  60"  diameter.  Collection  of  the  Akron  Art  Institute,  Ohio 

Right:  Black  Nile  I.  1971.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  90  x90".  Collection  of  Martin  Meltzer. 
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Flemish  IV.  1972.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  60  x  60" 
Collection  of  Paul  Vanek. 
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Southeast.  1972.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  138x  168" 
Collection  of  Sylvia  Stone. 


Black  Nile  IV.  1973.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  132x240" 
Andre  Emmerich  Gallery,  New  York. 
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Black  Nile  V.  1973.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  96  x  144' 
Collection  of  James  F.  Duffy. 
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Installation  view  of  "Al  Held"  at  Andre  Emmerich  Gallery,  New  York,  1973. 
Left:  Southeast.  1972.  Right:  Untitled.  1973.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  132  x  192". 
Andre  Emmerich  Gallery,  New  York. 
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Installation  view  of  "Al  Held"  at  Andre  Emmerich  Gallery,  New  York,  1973. 

Left:  Southwest.  1973.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  1 14  x  168".  Andre  Emmerich  Gallery,  New  York. 

Right:  £asr  Southeast.  1973.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  84  x  96".  Collection  of  Rudolph  B.  Schulhof. 
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South  Southwest.  1973.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  96  x  144". 
Collection  of  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York. 
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Jupiter  I.  1973.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  72  x  96". 
Donald  Morris  Gallery,  Detroit,  Michigan. 
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Black  Nile  VI.  1974.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  72  x  96". 
Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Rosenstein. 
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Solar  Wind  II.  1974.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  114x114' 
Collection  of  Andre  L'Huillier. 
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Solar  Wind  III.  1974.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  84  x84". 
Andre  Emmerich  Gallery,  New  York. 
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Solar  Wind  IV.  1974.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  72  x  60". 
Andre  Emmerich  Gallery,  New  York. 
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Solar  Wind  V.  1974.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  132  x  192" 
Andre  Emmerich  Gallery,  New  York. 
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View  of  Al  Held's  studio. 

Left:  Solar  Wind  I.  1973.  144  x  144". 

Galerie  Renee  Ziegler,  Zurich. 

Right:  Compass  Rose.  1974.  96  x  144' 

Collection  of  I.  M.  Pei. 
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Solar  Wind  VI.  1974.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  72  x  60" 
Andre  Emmerich  Gallery,  New  York. 
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Black  Nile  VII.  1974.  Acrylic  on  canvas.  132  x  240". 
Andre  Emmerich  Gallery,  New  York. 
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CHRONOLOGY 

by  Richard  Armstrong 

1928  October  12,  Al  Held  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York.  Son 

of  Harry  and  Clara  Held. 

1933-44      Attended  New  York  public  schools. 

1944  Worked  at  odd  jobs  after  leaving  high  school. 

1945-47      United  States  Navy. 

1948  Enrolled  at  Art  Students  League  under  G.I.  Bill.  Studied 
drawing  with  Nicolaides,  anatomy  with  Robert  Dudley  Hale. 

1949  Studied  at  Art  Students  League  with  Harry  Sternberg.  In- 
volved in  politics  and  painted  in  social  realist  style.  Applied 
to  study  under  G.I.  Bill  with  Siquieros  in  Mexico.  Shortly 
before  Held's  planned  departure,  Siquieros  was  arrested 
and  his  school  disqualified.  Held  saw  Pollock's  painting 
for  the  first  time  and  was  very  impressed.  Late  in  the  year 
he  left  for  Paris. 

1950-52  Studio  in  Montparnasse.  Painted  huge  figures  on  paper 
for  about  6  months,  then  turned  exclusively  to  abstract  art. 
Studied  drawing  at  the  Grande  Chaumiere  and  sculpture 
with  Zadkine.  The  community  of  young  American  painters 
then  in  Paris  included  Frank  Lobdell,  Bill  Rivers,  Ellsworth 
Kelly,  Jack  Youngerman,  Sam  Francis,  Milton  Resnick, 
George  Sugarman,  Ken  Noland,  Jules  Olitski  and  Shirley 
Jaffe.  First  one-man  show  at  Galerie  Huit  (a  cooperative 
gallery)  of  a  series  of  paintings  in  which  Held  tried  to  syn- 
thesize Pollock's  "subjectivity"  and  Mondrian's  "objec- 
tivity." 

1953  Returned  to  New  York;  occupied  a  loft  on  East  Broadway. 
A  fire  there  destroyed  all  but  a  few  of  the  early  paintings. 

1954  Daughter.  Mara,  born.  Spent  six  months  in  Hoboken  before 
moving  to  San  Francisco.  Supported  himself  with  odd  jobs 
in  road  construction,  carpentry  and  trucking. 

1955  Returned  to  New  York,  moving  to  5  West  21st  Street. 
Showed  for  the  first  time  in  New  York  at  a  group  exhibition 
at  the  Tanager  Gallery  on  1 0th  Street. 

1955-60       Operated  a  small  moving  business  to  support  himself. 

1956  Joined  Brata  Gallery,  a  co-op  that  included  George  Sugar- 
man,  Ronald  Bladen,  Nick  and  John  Krushenick,  Julius 
Tobias,  Salvatore  Romano  and  Ed  Clark. 


1959  First  one-man  show  in  New  York,  at  Poindexter  Gallery. 

1960  Painted  in  Sam  Francis's  studio  at  940  Broadway. 
1962  Became  Associate  Professor  of  Art  at  Yale  University. 
1962-63  Spent  summers  at  Sag  Harbor,  Long  Island. 

1964  Moved  to  182  Fifth  Avenue. 

Awarded  Logan  Medal,  Art  Institute  of  Chicago. 
One-man  show  at  Ziegler  Gallery,  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

1965  Bought  acreage  and  old  dairy  barns  at  Boiceville,  New 
York,  for  summer  home  and  studio. 

1966  Received  Guggenheim  Fellowship  (Painting). 
One-man  exhibition  at  the  Stedelijk  Museum,  Amsterdam. 
Included  in  group  exhibition  at  Kunsthalle,  Basel,  Switz- 
erland. 

1967  First  black  and  white  paintings  completed. 

1968  Major  one-man  show  at  the  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art 
and  The  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.  C. 

First  exhibition  of  black  and  white  paintings  at  the  Institute 
of  Contemporary  Art  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. 

1969  Moved  to  loft  in  Soho. 

Held  and  his  wife,  the  sculptor  Sylvia  Stone,  presently  spend  winters 
in  New  York  City  and  summers  at  Boiceville,  New  York. 


SELECTED  EXHIBITIONS 

by  Pamela  Adler 
One-Man  Exhibitions 

1952  Galerie  Huit,  Paris 

1959  Poindexter  Gallery,  New  York 

1960  Poindexter  Gallery,  New  York 

1961  Bonino  Gallery,  Buenos  Aires 
Poindexter  Gallery,  New  York 
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1962  Poindexter  Gallery,  New  York 

1964  Galerie  Renee  Ziegler,  Zurich 

Galerie  Gunar,  Dusseldorf 


Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Museum,  New  York 

"The  1961    Pittsburgh   International,"   Carnegie  Museum, 

Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh 

"New  York  Painting,"  Marlborough  Gallery,  London 


1965  Andre  Emmerich  Gallery,  New  York 

1966  Galerie  Muller,  Stuttgart 
Stedelijk  Museum,  Amsterdam 

1967  Andre  Emmerich  Gallery,  New  York 

1968  Andre  Emmerich  Gallery,  New  York 

San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art  and  Corcoran  Gallery  of 

Art,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Institute  of  Contemporary  Art,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 

Philadelphia 

1969  Contemporary  Arts  Museum,  Houston,  Texas 

1970  Andre  Emmerich  Gallery,  New  York 
Galerie  Renee  Ziegler,  Zurich 

1971  "Al  Held:  Drawings,"  Current  Editions,  Seattle,  Washington 
Donald  Morris  Gallery,  Detroit,  Michigan 

1972  Andre  Emmerich  Gallery,  New  York 

1973  Andre  Emmerich  Gallery,  New  York 

1974  Andre  Emmerich  Gallery,  Zurich 
Donald  Morris  Gallery,  Detroit,  Michigan 


Group  Exhibitions 

1952  Galerie  Huit,  Paris 

1955  Tanager  Gallery,  New  York 

1957  Tanager  Gallery,  New  York 

1958  Brata  Gallery,  New  York 

"Festival  of  Two  Worlds,"  Spoleto,  Italy 

1959  "Neue  Amerikanische  Malerei,"  Kunstmuseum,  St.  Gallen, 
Switzerland 

1961  Institute  of  Contemporary  Art,  Boston 

"American   Abstract   Expressionists   and    Imagists,"   The 


1961-62       "1961,"  Dallas  Museum  of  Contemporary  Art 

1962  "28th  Biennial,"  The  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

"Geometric  Abstraction  in  America,"  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art,  New  York 

1963  "Toward  a  New  Abstraction,"  The  Jewish  Museum,  New 
York 

"Annual  Exhibition  of  Contemporary  American  Painting," 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York 

1964  "67th  Annual  American  Exhibition,"  The  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago 

American  Abstract  Watercolors,"  The  Museum  of  Modern 
Art,  New  York 

1964-65  "Post  Painterly  Abstraction,"  Los  Angeles  County  Museum 
of  Art;  Walker  Art  Center,  Minneapolis;  Art  Gallery  of 
Toronto 

"Some  Paintings  to  Consider,"  Santa  Barbara  Museum  of 
Art,  California 

1965  "Trends  in  Contemporary  Paintings,"  The  Wilmington  So- 
ciety of  the  Fine  Arts,  Delaware  Art  Center 
"Collectors'  Exhibition,"  South  Bend  Art  Association,  In- 
diana 

"One  Hundred  Contemporary  American  Drawings,"  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  Museum  of  Art,  Ann  Arbor 
"Concrete  Expressionism,"  New  York  University,  New  York 
"Annual  Exhibition  of  Contemporary  American  Painting," 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York 
"Art  on  Paper,"  Weatherspoon  Art  Gallery,  University  of 
North  Carolina 

"Sammlung  La  Peau  de  I'Ours."  Kunsthalle,  Basel,  Swit- 
zerland 

1965-66  "A  University  Collects:  Paintings  from  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity Art  Collections,"  circulated  by  The  American  Fed- 
eration of  Arts,  New  York 

1966  "First  Flint  Invitational,"  Flint  Institute  of  Arts,  Michigan 
"Systemic  Paintings,"  The  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Mu- 
seum, New  York 
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"Art  of  the  United  States:  1670-1966."  Whitney  Museum 

of  American  Art,  New  York 

"American  Schilderijen  Collages,"  Museum  voor  Stad  en 

Lande,  Groningen,  The  Netherlands 

"Signale,"  Kunsthalle,  Basel,  Switzerland 

1966-67       "Christmas  Exhibition,"  Westerly  Gallery,  New  York 

"Two  Decades  of  American  Paintings,"  circulated  by  The 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York,  to  Tokyo,  Kyoto,  New 
Delhi,  Melbourne  and  Sydney 

1967  "The  Visual  Assault,"  Georgia  Museum  of  Art,  Athens 

"The  180  Beacon  Collection  of  Contemporary  Art,"  Boston 

"Large  Scale  American  Paintings,"  The  Jewish  Museum, 

New  York 

"Annual  Exhibition  of  Contemporary  American  Painting," 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York 

"Vormen  van  der  Kleur,"  Stedelijk  Museum,  Amsterdam 

"Formen    der    Farbe,"    Wuerttenbergischer    Kunstverein, 

Stuttgart;  Kunsthalle,  Berne,  Switzerland 

1967-68       "From  Synchronism  Forward:  A  View  of  Abstract  Art  in 
America,"  The  American  Federation  of  Arts,  New  York 


1968 


1969 


"The  Pure  and  Clear:  American  Innovation,"  Philadelphia 

Museum  of  Art 

"Documenta  IV,"  Kassel,  Germany 

"29th   Exhibition   by  the  Society  for  Contemporary  Art," 


The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago 

"Selections  from  the  Richard   Brown   Baker  Collection," 

Art  Gallery,  University  of  Notre  Dame,  Indiana 

"Annual  Exhibition  of  Contemporary  American  Painting," 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York 

"Art  for  Collectors  IV,"  The  Toledo  Museum  of  Art,  Ohio 

"Contemporary  American  Drawing  Show,"  Fort  Worth  Art 

Center,  Texas 

1970  "Contemporary  American  Painting  and  Sculpture  from 
New  York  Galleries,"  The  Wilmington  Society  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  Delaware  Art  Center 

"Exhibition  Contemporary  Art  —  1970,"  Kansas  State  Uni- 
versity, Manhattan,  Kansas 
"American   Painting   1970,"  Virginia  Museum,   Richmond 

1971  "Rose  '71,"  Dublin 

1972  "Fall  Exhibitions,"  The  Aldrich  Museum  of  Contemporary 
Art,  Ridgefield,  Connecticut 

"Annual  Exhibition  of  Contemporary  American  Painting," 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York 

1973  "Biennial  Exhibition  of  Contemporary  American  Painting 
and  Sculpture,"  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New 
York 

1974  "American  Painting  and  Sculpture,"  Indianapolis  Museum 
of  Art 
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